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— tain, and nearly half way up its summit stood a | seen at their humble seats on the Sabbath ; but fora 
NARRATIVE. small but neat cottage. It was in the midst of | few Sabbaths previous to my visits at the cottage they 
—— woods, save a place cleared around it for a little | 





From the New York Christian Herald. 
THE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE, 

“The natural scenery of Scotland is celebrated, 
wherever the name of that beautiful country is 
known. But after making proper allowances for 
early prejudices, I believe there are many parts of 
our country whose scenery is inferior to none in the 
world. He who has stood on the heights of the 
Caskill—or admired the shores of our northen 
lakes—or wandered over the often abrupt and brok- 
en mountains which extend from Canada to Con- 
necticut—or trod the sublime scenes which stretch 
along the Great Valley of Virginia, needs not to be 
informed how many and diversified are the natural 
beauties of our native land. Many of these scenes 
are at a great distance from each other ; they have 
never been celebrated in story or song; they stand 
wild in their native dress, and too little known to 
be admired. I confess myself an admirer of the 
sublime and beautiful works wrought by the fingers 
of Deity, and scattered over our land: whether ex- 
hibited in the wide world of waters as they leap 
down the cataract—or the majestic river as it rolls 
its mighty burden of waters in silence through the 
lofty forest—or the spreading vales and swelling 
hills, freshened by a thousand rivulets. 

“For the purpose of enjoying some romantic 
scenery on a warm afternoon in June, I left the lit- 
tle village where I had been residing, for a solitary 
walk. It was in the southern part of New Eng- 
land, about a dozen miles from Long Island Sound. 
After roaming from hill to hill, now gazing at the 
fertile plains covered with the richest garments, 
and now looking at the dark blue waters at a dis- 
tance, with here and there a white sail slowly mov- 
ing upon their surface, I found myself among the 
wildest works of nature. I had wandered over a 
mountain covered with timber of different kinds, so 
steep that it could with difficulty be climbed by seiz- 
ing the bushes which grew on its sides, and now 
found myself in a gap between two ranges of steep 
mountains. Delayed on the hills in search of min- 
erals, it was not till near sunset that I came into 
this gap, sometimes known by the name of “ The 
Den.” It is a fearful place, extending several 
miles, with high and steep hills on each side, sepa- 
rated just wide enough to admit a foaming stream 
between them, while their dark shaggy tops seemed 
to scowl, as if in disdain, at the waters that were 
dashing at their feet. The stream is dark and deep, 
now whirling in eddies ere it bounds and dashes 
over opposing rocks, and now silently and sullenly 
moving along, as if indignant at the obstacles which 
stood in its way.—There was a little path along the 
side of the river, trodden chiefly by single persons, 
though sometimes passed by ateam. Besides this, 
you could see no traces of man. The frowning 
pines sighed on the tops of the mountains—the 
tocks reared their eternal breast-works—the savage 
stream dashed along in its pride, and all around 
was solitude. Besides this, it was just sunset ; and 
there is an indescribable stillness attending the set- 
ting of a summer’s sun, which every feeling bosom 
Notices. He threw a veil of gold over the heads of 
the aged pines on the hills at my left, and sank 
with a stillness that seemed like a stop of the wheels 
of mature. It seemed as if the wild flood murmured 
with a less hoarse voice at this moment, and the 
heron on its banks forgot his screaming. I might 
not have remembered this moment had it not, in a 
measure, prepared me for what followed. ‘ 

“About a mile from my entrance of the ‘ Den,’ 
Was a little opening on the side of the eastern moun- 








barn, a garden, a sheep-cote, and the little winding 
path which led to the door. The small habitation, 
the garden, &c. were not only neat and in good re- 
pair, but I noticed they even had something like 
ornament ; for a lovely honeysuckle was creeping 
overthe mossy roof, and some beautiful flowers were 
wavingin the garden. Though somewhat surprised 
at seeing these signs of life, I recollected that this must 
be the habitation of James Orwe.t, the * Moun- 
tain Cottager,’ whose character I had lately learnt 
and in whose history I had taken a lively interest. 

‘James Orwell, whose house 1 was now ap- 
proaching, was a native of Scotland. He had 
come to this country some fifty years before in the 
hope of becoming rich. “This country was then 
new, and he had but little experience that was of 
any value. During the revolutionary war he had a 
little shop in a village near the sea, where he traded 
on asmall scale. He had acquired a pretty prop- 
erty, when the village was burnt by the enemy, and 
in an hour he lost all his earnings. This stroke 
was heavy to one who had placed his whole heart 
upon property, and the more so as it was unexpect- 
ed. Fora time he was cheered with the hope of 
remuneration by Government; but this hope was 
soon dashed, and he was discouraged. He gradu- 
ally became morose and disgusted with mankind ; 
and with a wife whom he had lately married, and 
an infant son, he retired to the lonely retreat where 
his cottage now stands. Here he had lived unmo- 
lested for more than twenty years, having little to 
do with the world, save when he went to the neigh- 
boring village once a fortnight to dispose of the 
wooden dishes which he made at home. He was 
unsocial, and rather repulsive during all this time. 
But about three years ago his wife was suddenly 
taken sick and in a few days died. At the time 
this event took place there was a revival of religion 
in the next village. The old man invited the neigh- 
boring minister to attend the funeral of his wife. It 
was then that the minister endeavored to soften and 
sympathize with him ; and there are but few whose 
hearts will not soften at such a season. He gradu- 
ally gained his confidence, and more gradually drew 
his attention to the great subject of personal reli- 
gion. At thetime of his wife’s death the old man 
had an only daughter with him, then about fourteen 
years of age. His only son had the restless dispo- 
sition of his father: and at the age of fifteen had 
left his home and gone to sea. Before the revival 
had gone by, the good pastor had the pleasure of 
numbering the hardy Orwell and his daughter 
among the subjects of the work, and of rejoicing 
that these sheep upon the mountains were gathered 
into the fold of Christ. From this time the appear- 
ance of the old man was greatly altered. Instead 
of sauntering over the hills on the Sabbath, and se- 
lecting the best maple trees to make his wooden 
dishes, he was regularly seen going to the village 
church with his cheerful daughter hanging on his 
arm. Every Lord’s day he was seen in season at 
his seat, dressed in his threadbare drab coat, with 
his silvery hair hanging in ringlets over his shoul- 
ders. His neck was surrounded by a red silk hand- 
kerchief; a black vest and pantaloons, and a smooth 
worn cane, completed his dress. As the people 
saw how great was the change in the old man, how 
devout was his attention to the duties of religion, 
and saw his daughter sitting by his side, and both 
mingling their notes of praise in the sanctuary, 
they all felt that there must be something in reli- 
gion. I said that from the time of the death of his 
wife the old man and daughter were both regularly 


had both been missing ; and the reason was known, 
because the daughter had been too unwell to go out. 

* Possessing naturally a slender constitution, she 
had of late been drooping, and the people of the 
village who loved her much on account her many 
amiable qualities, all shook their heads with a sigh 
and declared they feared she was not long for this 
world. Her first symp\oms were those of a cold; 
but it was soon discovered that she had a fixed 
cough ; and the little burning hectic spot which 
played over her cheek in the early part of the day, 
told that the worm of disease was playing at the vi- 
tals. Yet this mountain floweret was wasting so 
gradually, that many of her friends hoped it would 
recover and flourish. The father looked upon the 
decaying form of his child, and saw that her days 
were marked by the finger of death, and that she 
could not pass their limits. From the hour of her 
close confinement he scarcely ever left the side of 
her bed ; as if by paternal kindness he wished to 
ease the last moments of the spirit which he could 
not detain. The daughter saw that she could not 
live; but she looked upon the disease which was 
fast conquering the body, as a deliverer who was 
to lead her from captivity to glory. When her fa- 
ther was by, she was cheerful and apparently com- 
posed ; yet when he was absent, a tear was often 
seen to stand in her eye, as she looked out of her 
window upon her little garden before the house, 
and thought how lonely she should leave her poor 
father. The father, too, seemed occasionally to have 
the same reflections, as he gazed upon the sunken 
face of his child with an earnestness that showed 
how much he felt. 

“They talked of their little earthly plans, as if 
each was unwilling to realize that they were soon 
to be separated. Thus week after week went by, 
every hour of which left the few moments of her 
life still fewer, till the afternoon on which I visited 
them, when it was believed her last hour had come. 

“Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of this 
little dwelling ere I entered it. On entering, I 
found the daughter lying in one corner of one of 
the two small rooms which the house contained, 
on a neat small bed, at the foot of which sat the 
disconsolate father. The good clergyman was 
sitting at its head. After a needless apology for 
my intrusion, I became a silemt spectator, and 
felt how great was the privilege. The pastor 
was in close conversation with this lamb of his 
flock which was about to leave him, and he was 
conversing about her departure. When he ceas- 
ed, there was silence for a few minutes.—‘ Just 
raise my head,’ said the dying girl, ‘and let me 
look out of my little window once more.’ Then 
turning to her minister, she said with feeling, 
‘ Notwithstanding our troubles, there are many de- 
lights in our world ; and I am fast remembering all 
that bind me to earth. There is my poor flower- 
garden—it will soon be grown over with weeds; 
there is the river—it will continue to run and mur- 
mur as if I were here: I hoped I should have seen 
the sun once more before he set—but he is already 
behind the mountain: then there are my two poor 
pet lambs that I have fed so long—poor things, 
they will not have any one to love them, and 
take care of them as I have done; OQ, it is hard to 
leave all these—but hardest of all to leave my 
poor father! O, what will he do when I am 
gone—who will take care of him when he is sick, 
and love him as I can?) Omy dear father, 1 
hoped I should do all this, and repay some of the 
many, many kindnesses I have received from you! 





But the will of God be done!’ ‘I pray it may be,’ 
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said the old man, ‘though I am stript of every 
and all my earthly comforts. 


I stay—it will not be long before I follow you—1} 
am almost ready to be taken. [ thought | could 
never mect this hour; but God gives me strength 
according to my day! ‘ Your father shall never 
suffer,’ said the minister, ‘and God will deal kind- 
ly towards him. You are exhausted, and had bet- 
ter be quiet awhile.’ ‘ But, father, I had forgotten | 
one thing—it is my poor brother Henry; he may 
not be alive now: and if he is, he is not thinking 
of us. I cannot remember much about him; but} 
I have often prayed that he might return to you in 
your old age—that we might both live to see him :| 
but more have [ prayed that God would make this 
wanderer his child. Should he ever return, | 
wish you to give him my Bible and Hymn-book— 
there they are—they both have his sister’s name 
in them: tell him that it was my dying request 
that he would read those*places where the leaves 
are turned down; and tell him that he was made 
for eternity—to repent, and prepare to follow me. 
O, that we might all meet in heaven! Now, Mr. 
S. I wish you would pray with me, for 1 am al- 
most gone: pray for my poor brother—for my 
father—that my brother, who is far away, might 
return to him—O pray that Christ would receive 
my soul, for [ have done with earth.’ ‘The clergy- 
man opened the Bible, and read that consoling 
portion of scripture which is recorded in the 14th 
chapter of John. We then knelt by the bed-side, 
and he fervently addressed the throne of Mercy. 
“While we were engaged in this sacred duty, 
the door sofily turned upon its hinges, and a fine, 
well-dressed young man came in. He looked wild 
at first; but by the time the prayer was finished, 
the whole scene before him was fully explained. 
We arose from our knees, and no one spoke. The 
stranger was standing and gazing in a kind of stu- 
pid surprise : he looked at the old man and then at 
the daughter—and his yes filled with tears. ‘It 
is my Henry!’ said the father, stretching out his 
aged arms, and unable to rise. ‘ My father, do you 
live, and do you yet remember me ?’—and in a mo- 
ment he was in his father’s arms. The sister gave 
a hectic sob, and fainted way ; but when she revi- 
ved, her hand was within that of her brother. ‘ My 
dear Charlotte, I did not hope to find you so sick ; 
but we will nurse you up, and you will be well again 
in a few days.’ ‘ You deceive yourself, my dear 
Henry, I have but a short time to live: but I am 
glad to see your face once more. O, I feel I now 
have a newtie to bind me to earth, but it must 
berent. O Henry! it would be a dreadful thing to 
die but for a hope that I am a Christian, and the 
Christian can never die. How long is it since you 
left us, Henry ?’—‘ It is six years this spring; you 
was then a little girl—and I hoped when I kissed 
you and my poor mother, when we parted, that we 
should all meet again: but one is gone, and my sis- 
ter is just going, and [ must still be a stranger be- 
low—and friendless.’ ‘ Not friendless, Henry, if 
you put your trust in God: he will be your friend, 
and we shall all meet again in heaven.’ ‘It is all 
the hope I have left, my sister?’ ‘It is! then are 
you a Christian, Henry? ‘Iam a great sinner, 
and a poor Christian.’ ‘ You are? O, Henry, how 
happy shall I die! But I wish you to promise me 
one thing ; promise that you will stay at home and 
take care of our poor father, after Iam gone.’ ‘I 
will.’ ‘ Now,’ said the fainting sister, ‘am I hap- 
py. But Mr. S.’ said she, turning to the minister, 
‘ will friends in heaven know each other? It seems 
as if I shall want to know my brother more.’ ‘We 
shall all be happy, and be as the angels in heaven,’ 
said the Minister. ‘Tell me, brother, where, and 
how you became a Christian; for I greatly desire 
to know.’ 
““We all drew our chairs near the bed as the 
young man related the various situations in which 
he had been placed since he left his father’s dwel- 
ling. How he had been a very wicked wanderer 
from one part of the world to another, alike regard- 





| pains to instruct him, and by whose means he had 
But compose yout-| been brought to reflect on his ways and prospects. 
self, my dear child, God will provide for me while | This Missionary had given hima Bible, which had 


been his constant companion ever since. After his 
hopeful conversion, he had made several profitable 
voyages, and had brought home his wages to his 
poor parents, to comfort them in their age. He had 
not heard any thing from them since he left the lit- 
tle cot on the mountain; but often, as he sat at the 
top of the mast, or clung to the yards, had he pray- 
ed earnestly for his friends at home. He conclu- 
ded his interesting narrative with many tears ; part- 
ly out of joy, that he had been so distinguished by 
the mercy of God, and partly out of sorrow, that he 
found none to comfort but his aged father. We were 
greatly affected at his narrative; but still more so 
as we turned to the dying Charlotte. A smile of 
joy and hope was still playing over her features, but 
her heart had ceased its throbbings, and was cold 
in death. She had listened to her brother's voice, 
till the blood ceased to flow in her veins, and so 
peacefully did her ‘spirit leave its marble tenement, 
that we knew not the moment of its departure. We 
saw the body, calm and placid, laid in slumbers, 
while the soul had gone to everlasting rest. O. E. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PARABLES. 
No. Il. 

Aboat a week after this there came a day of dark 
heavy clouds, from which the snow began to fall 
slowly and with reluctance. It first came at inter- 
vals in small thin flakes which increased as the day 
advanced, so that the thick and fast falling shower 
of the afternoon had already overlaid the paths ; and 
as the day shut in, the snow flakes gathering thick- 
er and faster, seemed to say to Mr. Richmond, as he 
looked out from his parlor window—no visiter or 
friend to-night; and he inwardly replied—I will 
then give the unbroken evening to my children.— 
One hour has passed by ; and now let us peep into 
the study—see, here they are! surrounding the 
green table as before, not one is missing. Little 
Mary’s curls are bending over the table at her 
mother’s side, and her blue eye is traversing the 
pages of her ‘Testament as she turns leaf after leaf 
in rapid succession, searching vainly for the lesson. 
But the quick movement of the little hand is soon 
checked, and then it is gently raised to support the 
bending head of the little girl, while God’s blessing 
is implored upon the hour of sacred study just com- 
mencing. 

The preparations thus finished, Mrs. R. says to 
her husband. ‘I believe we are to speak of the 
parables to night, are we not?” 

‘““ Yes, my dear, and can any of our children tell 
us what is a parable?” 

“Is it a Bible story, papa?” said Charles. 

‘“‘ Yes, my son, it isa Bible story; but ir is also 
something more than that. It is a Bible story which 
teaches important truth. ‘The truth is so woven in- 
to the story that at first perhaps you can scarcely 
perceive it. It is so concealed in the story that for 
some time you cannot find it; but when it is found 
it cannot easily be lost again or forgotten, because 
the beautiful story in which it lays, keeps it in 
memory. ‘This then is a parable, a story with two 
meanings; the one, and the most important is hid- 
den. But it should be carefully sought out, be- 
cause it was for this hidden truth that the story was 
written. This is the reason why your parents have 
undertaken the study of the parables with you, that 
where you cannot discover the hidden meaning or 
concealed truth, they may point it out to you with- 
out mistake. And then, my children, you will not 
only admire the beautiful story which you read, but 
you will learn to love the éruth which lies there con- 
cealed; and by making this truth the guide of 
your life, your hearts will become sanctified and 
happy. a 

‘“‘ It was very customary in ancient times to teach 
by parables, much more so than it is now. There 





less of home and his Maker ; how at length, he met 
with a Missionary in the East, who had taken great 
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blessed Saviour in the New. We will take them 
successively as they are given in the four gospels 


without regarding the order of time in which the 
were spoken, as that is not important for you at 
present. I believe we shall find the first in the 
12th chapter of Matthew, beginning at the 43;4 
verse; The Travels of the Unclean Spirit. 
** But before we commence the examination of 
this parable, I should like to read to you a short 
story which I met with the other day.” 
[All the children fix their eyes upon him in mute 
attention, while Mr. Richmond reads] 

THE STORY OF GEORGE. 
George was eight years old. His papa had died: 
and his mamma, who was now left in humble cir. 
cumstances, felt herself obliged to place her son jp 
a situation where he could do something towards 
earning his own livelihood, and at the same time 
could receive mural and religious instruction. Af. 
ter making many inquiries she succeeded in obtain. 
ing him a place in the family of a gentleman, who 
was wanting a little errand boy. 
Mrs. Scott carried her son to his new home and 
there, after giving him her last injunctions respect. 
ing his future conduct, and telling the gentleman 
she hoped he would find him a good and obedient 
boy, she left him and returned. She was a relig- 
ious woman and had given George a great deal of 
very good instruction; and she desired nothing 
so much as to have him grow up a pious man. 
After she had gone, Mr. Appleton, the gentleman 
with whom George was now to live, gave him leave 
to look about the house and garden for his amuse- 
ment. He went therefore into the barn, and shed, 
and up into the shed chamber, where he found a 
great many old things stowed away which he wished 
to examine; and he thought that some day after he 
had done his work, he would ask leave to come up 
and look at them again. 
He then went into the orchard and garden; and 
while he was looking at the beds in the garden he 
heard some one call him, and as he looked up he 
saw Mr. Appleton crossing the large yard near the 
house and coming towards him. 

George immediately left the garden and ran to 
meet him, and as he approached, Mr. Appleton 
said, ‘George, should you like to see my work 
shop? Iam going to work there for half an hour, 
you may come with me and see the tools if you 
ike.” 

* Yes sir, I should like to go,” said George. 

So they went into the shop together ; and Mr. 
Appleton showed George some of the tools and ex- 
plained their uses. He then went to work upon 
the box he was making, while George stood looking 
on; and very often he would ask Mr. Appleton 
questions about the work he was doing, and at last 
-he said, “ I wish I could make a box like this.” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Appleton, “if you are a good 
boy and attentive to the work that Mrs. Appleton 
gives you to do, I think I shall take you out here 
with me sometimes and teach you to use some of 
these tools ; and then if you take pains, you will by 
degrees be able to make a box I think. But you 
must be very attentive to your daily task, if you ex- 
pect me todothis. But the bell is ringing, so you 
may now run into the house, for Mrs. Appleton 
said she should want you about this time.” 

“Yes sir,” said George, and he set off at full 
speed and ran directly to the kitchen. Mrs. Ap- 
pleton came out of the parlour to give him her di- 
rections. It was to be his business to run of the 
errands, lay the cloth, and tend table, besides do- 
ing other little chores which would from time to 
time be given him. George found his new duties 
rather difficult at first, and he had so many things 
to remember that he very often forgot some. He 
found it particulariy difficult to remember to lay the 
cloth right. Sometimes he would put the large 
dinner plates on for breakfast, and sometimes he 
would put the-coffee cups on for dinner. But Mrs. 
Appleton was very patient with him, for she con- 
sidered he was buta little boy; and as she was 80 
patient and kind, and took so much pains to tell 





are several of great beauty in the Old Testament, 
but we will look principally to those spoken by our 


him over and over again, George felt that he would 
try to remember; and by degrees he became 
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thoroughly acquainted with the mystery of lay- 
ing the cloth both for dinner and breakfast. He 
also overcame most of his other difficulties, and 
began in a few months to feel quite at ease in his 
new home and amidst his new duties. Mr. Apple- 
ton made him a writing-book, and set it with cop- 
jes; and as he had taken so much pains to try to 
do his work right, he gave him a writing desk to 
keep it in. George was to write a copy every day 
and show it to Mr. Appleton. Mrs. Appleton was 
so kind as to hear him read; so that he was now 
going on with his studies, and learning industry and 
useful work at the same time. So George began to 
be very happy. 

But all this time George did not love God or 
think much abouthim. It is true he had been in- 
structed by his mother on the Sabbath day in the 
truths of religion; but he was too apt to consider: 
it as a lesson which he need not think much abvut 
on any other day of the week, therefore these in- 
structions made no good impression upon him. 
When he came into Mr. Appleton’s family, he was 
conversed with on these subjects a little every day, 
not only at his lessons but when he was about his 
work. And often when they were in the garden 
or work shop together, Mr. Appleton would seize 
opportunities for telling him about God who made 
the heavens and the earth and all things therein ; 
who gave to George his life and all the enjoyments 
and blessings with which it was filled. He also told 
him often about Jesus Christ, who came to die for 
children who do not love God or think about him, 
although he is their kind and heavenly Father. 
And he told him how sinful it was not to love God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, when they have done 
so much for us. He taught him that he ought to 
pray to God every day to make him good, and thank 
him for all his goodness. 

George hardly knew what to think of all this. 
He was conscious that he did not think much about 
God, but then he was a good boy. He did not 
do any very wicked actions, and he tried to obey 
Mr. and Mrs. Appleton in allthings. So he told 
Mr. Appleton he knew he did not love God much; 
but he thought he was a good boy in every thing 
else, for he tried to be obedient to him, and he did 
not tell falsehoods or steal as some other boys did. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Appleton, ‘‘I believe you do 
not tell falsehoods or steal. I never knew. you to 
do either; and I am happy to say, that you are gen- 
erally obedient. But do you not know that the first 
and most important thing is to love God, which you 
acknowledge is not the case with you; and next 
that all these good things which you say you do, 
are not good unless you do them because God has 
commanded you to, and because you love to keep his 
commandments.” 

When George went to bed that night he thought 
a great deal about what Mr. Appleton had been tel- 
ling him, and he began to fear that he had not been 
quite so good as he supposed. He began to sus- 
pect that all his good deeds had been performed so 
that he might be called good, and might be praised 
by Mr. and Mrs. Appleton. And as he thought 
more and more about it, he was almost certain, 
that instead of seeking to perform God’s will he 
had been seeking to be admired for his correct con- 
duct. He now began to feel mortified and sorry, 
that his motives had been so base, and that he had 
No true goodness; and he prayed to God to give 
him a better heart. 

The next morning when he went to read his 
Testament lesson to Mrs. Appleton he told her of 
what he had been thinking, and she said “ it was 
ingratitude and vanity that he had discovered in 
his heart. It was an unclean spirit that possessed 
him; and it possessed the heart of every human 
being until it was driven out by the Spirit of God. 
In some, this unclean spirit is vanity ; in others, it 


-i8 pride ; in some, it is anger ; in others, it is envy; 


and in all it is ingratitude to God; and so it as- 
sumes a thousand forms and shapes to deceive man- 
kind. But it is the self-same spirit of evil, that first 
entered paradise and ruined our world. And it 


still remains, wandering over our earth, :to destroy 
I say 


a8 many as it can of its willing inhabitants. 


its willing inhabitants; for it has power to destroy 
none but those who are willing. God has given us 
the scripture to tell us of the evil enemy that dwells 
within, and to inform us by what way we ean es- 
cape destruction. His Holy Spirit is our only safe 
guard. If we invite it, it will come and drive out 
this unclean spirit and take up its abode with us 
and bless us. The Holy Spirit will teach us to 
love God and practise all good actions from right 
motives, and it will help us to cast off every wrong 
motive and unholy feeling. ‘‘ And now, George,” 
said she, “‘ which of these spirits do you desire to 
have dwelling in your heart and ruling your life ; 
God’s Holy Spirit, or the unclean Spirit of Evil? 
—The former we are told will lead us to everlasting 
life, but the latter will conduct us to eternal death.” 

“Oh, God’s Holy Spirit, ma’am,” said George, 
earnestly and with tears in his eyes. ‘ E want that 
tocome and cure me ofall my vanity, and I will 
pray God to give it to me every day.” 

[Remainder next week.} 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
GOING TO THE FIRE, 

The bells rung the alarm—John and James 
sprung for their hats, and were soon in the streets, 
crying ‘‘ Fire! Fire !” with a host of other boys, as 
noisy as themselves. ‘‘ Why is it,” said Mrs. Jones, 
‘that boys take such delight in going to a fire? 
They never do any good there.” 

Mr. J.—They go for the same reason that many 
grown people do—to look on. 

Mrs. J.—But I wish to know why they love to 
look on. I cannot conceive what pleasure there 
can be in witnessing the destruction of property. 

Mr. J.—I am not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion now. When John and James return, we will 
ask them. 

In the course of an hour, the boys returned in 
high glee, and Mr. Jones began— 

Boys, will you tell me why you take so much de- 
light in going to a fire? You do no good there. 

John.—I don’t know, Sir ; all the boys go. 

Mr. J.—No, John, all the boys do not go. I 
know some boys who do not love to see houses 
and stores burn. 

John.—But we do not go because we love to see 
houses and stores burn, for we know that some- 
times people get burnt, and that is awful to think 
of—and sometimes people are made very poor, by 
having their stores burnt. 

Mr. J.—Well, John, if you do not love to see 
buildings burn, why are you always so anxious to 
run, as soon as the bell rings ? 

John.—I know that I want to go, but I never 
stopped to think what makes me. When I hear 
the Engine rattling, and the boys crying Fire! Fire! 
[ want to run and cry Fire too, but [ can’t tell why. 

Jumes,— We go, because. we love to see a great 
blaze—it looks so grand. 

Mr. J.—Don’t you think, James, that our house 
would make a great blaze, if it were all on fire? 
Your books and maps, of which you are so careful, 
your bed, and all your ¢lothes—don’t you think 
they would help to inake a great blaze ? 

James.—I hope our house will not be burnt. 

Mr. J.—I hope not, James, but it would make a 
great blaze, if it should, would it not? 

James.—But the engines would come and put 
out the fire. 

Mr. J.—Perhaps they would, but if they did 
not come, our house would make a great blaze, 
would it not ? 

James.—I suppose it would. 

Mr. J.—And you would be glad to see it, be- 
cause you love to see a great blaze! 

James.—I_ am sure | should be very sorry to 
see our house burn. 

Mr. J.—And why are you not very sorry to see 
your neighbor’s house burn? 

James.—I am. ; 

Mr. J.—Why then are you so anxious to go and 
see what makes you very sorry? and why did you 





come home in such glee. Were you glad that the 
houses were burnt ? 


The boys were both silent. 

Mr. J—Now John, lam going to ask you one 
question. When you have been standing to enjoy 
the sight of a building on fire, thinking what a 
grand appearance it makes, have you not sometimes 
been sorfy to sce the engines come and put it ail 
out ? 

John.—I confess I felt so, to-night. Henry 
Lindsey and I were standing together on the roof 
of an old shed, looking at the fire, which was ra- 
ging terribly. ‘he sky was full of the sparks, and 
it was very light all around. But few of the en- 
gines had come. I said, “all that block of houses 
must be burnt.“ ‘* Ono, they will not,” said Hen- 
ry. ‘“*The engines will soon put out the fire, 
when they come. I will bet youa great apple, 
that there will be but one house burnt.” “I will 
stand you,” said I. Then we stood and watched 
the fire. Soon it began to kindle on the roof of 
the second house, and then on the third,—thinks I, 
I shall win the apple. Presently, men appeared on 
the roof and put out the fire, but soon it kindled 
again. By and by, more engines came and put 
the fire all out. ‘‘ There,” said Henry, ‘‘ you have 
lost your apple.” Now I confess, that I, some- 
how, wanted that all the houses should burn, and 
when I saw that the fire was put out so soon, I felt 
sorry ; but it was only because I had lost my bet. 

Mr. J.—Ah! John, did you care more for your 
apple than for other people's houses ? 
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For the Youth’s: Companion. 

Died at Brookfield, October 5th, Phebe Parsons 
Hammond, aged 12 years and 7 months, one of 
the pupils in the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford, Conn. ‘The following par- 
ticulars of the sickness and death of this interesting 
and beloved child are communicated by a friend 
who was with her much of the time during her sick- 
ness. 

**She returned to her parents the lastof June. I 
was at that time in a feeble state of health and used 
daily to ride, and this dear child always accompani- 
ed me. These were the opportunities I first sought 
to know the exercises of her mind. She discovered 
great unwillingness or aversion to speak of death, 
and of the depravity of our natures.—And in the 
first part of her sickness she was impatient and un- 
reconciled to her situation. Being much attached 
to her from her infancy, I requested her, as she 
loved me, to converse freely with me, and inform 
me what were her feelings towards her teachers 
and companions at the Asylum, and whether she 
studied her Bible, and prayed to her heavenly Fath- 
er. With an animated countenance, she assured 
me of her happiness at the Asylum, of her respect | 
and affection for all her teachers and companions, 
and that she was instructed to read her Bible and 
pray:—She said she was taught, that we were all 
sinners; that Jesus Christ died to save penitent sin- 
ners; that.our hearts are evil and wicked, till the 
Holy Spirit makes us love God, that God requires 
us to pray, to love him, and to be afraid of sin.—At 
other times I frequently inquired to know if she 
prayed daily, and for what she prayed. She uni- 
formly replied, ‘“‘I pray I may love God, and trust 
in Jesus Christ.” Still she flattered herself she 
would recover. 

The following conversation passed between us 
Sept. 2d.—Does Phebe expect to recover? P. f 
cannot tell. Whomade you sick? P. God. Is it 
right that you should be sick? She made a sign of 
the justice of God, and then said,—God is good, 
I loveGod. Whoaresinners? P. All are sinners. 
How can we be saved? P. Jesus Christ died im 
save sinners. Where shal] we go when we die? 
P.. If the Holy Spirit makes us love God, we shalt 
goto Heaven. If we do not repent and love God, 
where shall we go?’ P. To Hell. What will the 
wicked do in Hell? P. Weepand burn; they can- 
not seeGod.. What will those do who go to Heaven? 
P- Love and praise God. Is your heart good, or 





bad? P. Bad. I pray the Holy Spirit may make 
me good. Does Phebeoftenpray? P. Yes, mora- 
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ing and night, and when I sit up.—And here I 
would remark, that for two weeks previous, she had 
desired to be carried into her chamber between the 
hours of four and five in the afternoon and left alone 
for hours, often till the family retired for the night. 
At these seasons, unobserved by her, I have seen 
her supplicate pardoning mercy.—lI pointed her to 
many precious invitations to the penitent and be- 
lieving, and retired.—Late in the evening, Phebe 
called her mother, kissed her, told her God was 
good—that she had prayed for the Holy Spirit, 
and repeated the 18th verse of the Ist chapter of 
Isaiah. 

Sept. 9—She awoke late in the evening, in ex- 
cessive elevation of mind, said she loved God, and 
trusted in Jesus Christ; that the Holy Spirit had 
made her heart holy—that she should go to Heaven 
—should take no more medicine—she wished to 
be with her Saviour—desired that her father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, should pray, and serve 
the Lord.—She said there were babes in Heaven ; 
children, and persons of every age—She said she 
saw this in her mind—that she dreamed.—She ap- 
peared perfectly happy—Her happiness deeply af- 
fected her friends. 

Sept. 13.—She was very desirous that the Sab- 

bath should be regarded as God appointed; a day 
of rest from worldly care and conversation—wished 
her sister to read the Bible and pray. Frances 
(who is also deaf and dumb, and a pupil in the Asy- 
lum) read to me part of the 3d chapter of St. John 
—She inquired the meaning of being born again— 
Phebe lay near us, and readily told her, ‘to be 
sorry for her sin,and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Sept. 16—Phebe says, I am so weak I shall die— 
I pray to go to heaven—God is good—Shall I see 
Mr. P.’s babe in Heaven? I love Mr. Gallaudet, 
and all my teachers, and all the deaf and dumb. I 
pray we may all love God, and goto Heaven. I 
wish Frances to love God—she is my good sister. 
Sept. 25—She shewed me a leiter from Mr. Gal- 
laudet, and said, I love Mr. Gallaudet,—I pray for 
him—wish you to write tohim. Tell him I love 
his letter—I am glad for it—I do trust in Jesus 
Christ and pray to God in my mind—I shall go to 
HIeaven. I wish to see all the deaf and dumb in 
Ileaven. Sept. 28—She was restless as she was 
much emaciated, and had no appetite and a tedious 
cough. I pointed to that sentence in Mr. G.’s let- 
ter, ‘‘ be patient.” She was grieved—said she was 
weak,—that God was good—She called for the en- 
gravings of Abbe Sicard and three others on the 
same paper. She pressed the paper to her bosom, 
and said, three were in Heaven and one in Hartford 
—She said, I love all my teachers; told me the 
name and sign for each, the names of their child- 
ren, and her love for them. Oct. 2nd—I now de- 
sired to leave her for a few hours—she objected— 
I then told her a few ladies met to pray—asked her 
if she wished them to pray for her? She answered 
yes. I inquired, shall they pray God to restore you 
to health? P. No, I wish to see Jesus Christ— 
Shall they pray that you may soon die? P. Yes, 
and go to Heaven. Oct. Sth—She appeared to 
sink gradually—spoke of the goodness of God, and 
her wishto die. Rev. Mr. F. called in—I told her 
he was a clergyman, and inquired if she wished him 
to pray—she appeared animated, and answered yes, 
immediately. In the evening the Rev. Mr. Foot 
called—she seemed pleased and requested him to 
pray—made signs of attachment to him—He had 
often prayed with her—She continued to sink, but 
had her reason to the last, and at 20 minutes past 
11 o'clock at night, her immortal spirit quitted its 
clay tenement, and as we humbly hope, soared away 
to realms of light. 
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ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL JOHN MILLS. 
[Editorial Abridgement.—Concluded. ] 
In our narrative of the good deeds of this devo- 
ted man, we have already mentioned that he per- 
formed two extensive tours in the western and south- 


the Foreign Mission School, the American Bible 
Society, and another Association which has since 
been changed into the American Home Missiona- 
ry Society. It might have been added, that the 
same Association which sent missionaries to the 
new settlements at home, was also to send others to 
the Indians and to pagans in foreign lands; and 
that this body, which was supported by the Presby- 
terian churches, is now connected with the Ameri- 
can Board. We now proceed to other works of 
kindness and “labors of love,” which he perform- 
ed during his short pilgrimage on earth. 

Mills spent a few months in the city of New- 
York, the largest city in the United States. There, 
he was not ambitious to appear in a splendid church, 
preaching to a polite and admiring audience. More 
like his Master, “‘ he went about doing good ;” “‘ vis- 
iting the fatherless and widows in their affliction ;” 
“ teaching publicly” at some times, but more com- 
monly ‘ from house to house ;” ‘‘ having compas- 
sion on them that Were ignorant and out of the 
way ;” and “ going out into the highways and lanes 
of the city, to compel them to come in” to the gos- 
pel feast. ‘‘ He devoted himself,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘to inquiries into the moral condition of the 
poor, with a particular view to supply them with 
Bibles and tracts.” During this season, there can 
be no doubt that the “ blessing” of some “‘ that were 
ready to perish came upon him.” 

Mills was a friend to the enslaved negroes; and 
to save them from slavery and ruin, and restore 
them to their own country, was, among all his be- 
nevolent schemes, “his darling object.” In pro- 
moting this plan, he wrote, and talked, and preach- 
ed, and travelled, to awaken the attention of Chris- 
tians and make them act. At length his labors pro- 
duced some visible effect, and benevolent men es- 
tablished a School, to qualify young men of color 
for preachers and teachers to the African race. 
He was also the chief instrument in forming the 
American Colonization Society, which carries back 
to Africa those free blacks who are willing to go, 
where they may enjoy liberty and happiness in a 
community separate from white people. When the 
Society was formed, they appointed him to go out 
to Africa, to find ‘‘a place of habitation” for the 
future emigrants. He had the liberty also of choos- 
ing an associate, and selected Mr. Ebenezer Bur- 
gess, now the Rev. Mr. Burgess, of Dedham, Mass. 
They were directed to go by the way of London, 
and obtain all the information they could there; for 
the English had before formed a colony of free 
blacks in Western Africa, at Sierra Leone. They 
were then to proceed to that place, and make it 
their principal station while on the coast. ‘They 
were to visit the coast as extensively as possible ; 
to consult with the natives, and especially the chiefs, 
and ascertain whether an eligible spot could be 
found, which might be purchased at a fair price for 
the purposes of the colony. 

These benevolent men left America on the 16th 
of November, 1817; and, after some stay in Eng- 
land, arrived off the coast of Africa on the 12th of 
March, 1818. From this time till the 22d of May 
following, they encountered various toils, and suf- 
ferings, and dangers, in that unhealthy climate, and 
often among the uncivilized negro tribes. ‘They 
prepared the way for the commencement of the 
colony, which was afterwards located at Liberia, 
the capital of which is Monrovia. There, many of 
the free blacks of America have already founda 
refuge; and there we trust many who are now in 
bondage, with their children and their children’s 
children will in future years enjoy the sweets of 
freedom and the blessings of the gospel of peace. 
—But Mills,the philanthropist, never returned to his 
native land. His health was slender before he left 
the United States, having a stricture on the lungs 
and a dangerous cough. While in England, he 
complained much of the moisture of the air ; though 
on the Atlantic and during his residence in Africa 
he enjoyed excellent health. On the evening of 
June Sth, two weeks after he sailed from Sierra 
Leone to return home, he took a heavy cold, became 





ern States; and that he had much to do in estab- 
lishing the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
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ent success. He sat up daily, read his letters, man- 
uscripts and books, and occasionally walked on 
deck. He confined himself toa light, nutritive di- 
et, and sometimes took a little medicine accordin 
to his own prescriptions. An irregular fever, how- 
ever, lodged about him, disturbing his rest, and 
sometimes attended with severe pains in his head. 
It was soon evidert that he began to decline. 
From this time his disorder increased, till the 
morning of the eleventh day. Then the hiccup, 
with which he had been much distressed, abated, 
“ He slept,” says his hiographer, ‘‘ with short in. 
tervals of wakefulness—and, though his strength 
was gradually declining, he knew those who were 
around him, and gave correct answers to all their 
inquiries. About noon he spoke with some free. 
dom, and his sentiments were full of piety and trust 
in God. Death had no terrors. He seemed to be 
looking forward to the immdiate presence and en- 
joyment of God in heaven, and to be in constant ex- 
pectancy of that inheritance which is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. Between 2 
and 3, P.M. his hiccup: ceased. There was no 
convulsion—no deep groan.—He gently closed his 
hands on his breast, as if to engage in some act of 
devotion ; and, while a celestial smile settled upon 
his countenance, and every feature expressed the 
serenity and meekness of his soul, he ceased to 
breathe.—‘ Mark the righteous man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.’ 

‘Thus, on the sixteenth day of June, 1818, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, did this beloved 
man close his life of distinguished piety and use- 
fulness, and leave Africa and the world to mourn! 
No monumental marble records his worth—no fra- 
grant dews shall decend upon his tomb. His dust 
sleeps unseen amid the pearls and coral of the ocean, 
and long shall his name swell upon the breeze, and 
be echoed from the wave. As the sun was going 
down, all on board assembled with great seriousness 
—a circle of mourners—when, with painful solem- 
nity, and tender supplications to the God of heaven, 
his body was deposited beneath the mighty waters, 
there to rest till that Great Day when the sea shall 
give up her dead.” 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
SAMUEL’S CALL. 


In Israel’s fane, by silent night, 

The Lamp of God was burning bright; 
And there by viewless angels kept, 
Samuel, the child, securely slept. 


A voice unknown the stillness broke, 

«‘ Samuel,” it called, and thrice it spoke; 
He rose,—he ask’d, whence came the word? 
From Eli ?—No :—it was the Lord. 


Thus early call’d to serve his God ; 

In paths of righteousness he trod : 
Prophetic visions fired his breast, 

And all the chosen tribes were blessed. 


Speak, Lord! and from our earliest days, 
Incline our hearts to love thy ways; 

Thy wakening voice hath reach’d our ear, 
Speak, Lord, to us; thy children hear. 


eon 
THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


‘* Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful we sky ? 

Whe made the mgon so clear and bright, 
That rises up on high ?”’ 


« °T was God, my child, the glorious One— 
He formed them by his power ; 

He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower. 


‘© He made your little feet to walk ; 
Your sparkling eyes to see ; 

Your busy, prattling tongue to talk ; 
And limbs so light and free. 

«* He paints each fragrant flower that blows 
With loveliness and bloom ; 

He gives the violet and rose, 
Their beauty and perfume. 

«< Our various wants, his hands supply ; 
His care protects us every hour 

We’re kept beneath his watchful eye, 
And always gua by his power. 


“ Then let your little heart, my love, 
Its grateful homage 





ill, and expressed some apprehensions of a fever. 
The ordinary antidotes were employed with appar- 


pay, 
To this kind Friend, as from above, F 
[Jue Bisscellany. 


So gently guides you every day.” 
Stockbridge. 
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